





custom of the land, during which he gave alms and other gifts 
that he divided among them. When the night of destiny arrived,”’ 
the king ordered the food to be prepared; then he set the dishes 
upon a plate, or rather a large calabash that he sat upon his head. 
He then summoned those who studied the Qur’an as well as the 
young boys learning to write, who came to eat the food that was 
inside the calabash, and that was placed upon the head of the 
king. The king remained seated, as they stood over him to eat, 
acting in this way in order to honor the scholars. I have been 
informed by al-hajj Muhammad Sire, a native of Gadiaga, that 
this custom was preserved even until recently.28 

To return again to the subject of Timbuktu, due to the peace, 
calm, and safety that God had bestowed upon its inhabitants, one 
might come across a hundred of its townsfolk, who had neither 
spear, nor sword, nor knife, nor anything other thing than a staff. 
Muhammad ibn al-Malid told me that he had seen in this town 
twenty six houses, containing the shops of tailors that are called 
tindi” Each of these shops was supervised by a chief who had 
around fifty apprentices. Certain patrons employed seventy to 
a hundred apprentices. There were around one hundred fifty 
schools in Timbuktu where young boys were taught to read the 
Qur’an, or one hundred eighty schools, according to the shaykh 
Muhammad ibn Amad. The shaykh Muhammad ibn Ahmad told 
me that during a visit he made to the school of the Professor 
Ali Takariya, on a Wednesday following the prayer of midday, 
some of the students of this master brought him five cowries, 
while others brought him ten cowries. ‘This was done according 


27 Itwas during this night, one of the last nights of the month of Ramadan, 
that the Qur'an is believed to have been revealed to Muhammad; this 
is commonly viewed as 4 special night in which God determines the 
events that will oceur throughout (he coming year 

28 The Gadidga or Galam ia provinee that is inhabited by the Soninke 


and includes, on (he eit bank of the Senewal the Guidimakha, and, 
on the left bank, the Kamer and the Ghaye (the province of Bakel); it 
was formerly aubovediiete (6 the Windows of Didra 

9 In Songhay (ine ae tende pelere tea wet of shelter whic h serves as 


work ahop lov arifeate ie peieial anel tailors in particular 
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to a local custom called “for the Wednesdays.” In this way the 


professor was able to accumulate a total of 1,725 cowries each 
Wednesday. The same narrator added: “My glance happened 
to fall on the writing planks of the schoolboys, which were dis- 
persed throughout the courtyard {181} .of the house. I counted 
one hundred twenty three of these planks, and I realized that 
the entire Qur’an was contained on these writing planks.” The 
marvels and splendors of Timbuktu at this time were so great 
that one could not possibly enumerate them all. Even the most 
faithful memory would not know how to preserve the record of 
these things. 

Later on,*” God healed the ravages that Timbuktu had suf- 
fered during the reign of the Pasha Mahmiad, the number of its 
schoolboys and scholars increased once again because of those 
who came from the extending lands of Kukiya through Jenne. 
Its dispersed community came together anew, and its prosper 
ity was completely restored and flourished. God multiplied his 
blessings on its lands and on its waters during the early days of 
the government of the officers of Malady Ahmad, and its wealth 
increased to the point that the inhabitants began to forget the 
government of the Songhay dynasty. 

Our master, the jurist al-Salih Bara the Silanke,"! told me that, 
for the people of his family, a single goat produced enough milk 
for the fifteen people of their household to live on, It often hap 
pened that enough milk remained at the end of the day, which 
was then whipped into butter. God multiplied the fish in the lakes 
and arms of the River,” where the fishers caught such quanti 
ties of fish that they were beyond count. He also gave abundant 
fruits to the trees in the wild, covering them with new leaves, so 
the inhabitants could nourish themselves from their fruits. This 
natural abundance continued for years, and the people eventu- 


1) In other word it the time when the deadly results of the beginning 
of the Morocean oeeupation began to dissipate and tranquility was 
restored 

s] ‘This word oan posaiily be translated as "of the clan of the Silla." 


YY Literally “ln the pives or inthe lakes," 
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ally begin to farm this vegetation as an ordinary occupation. God 
then multiplied the rains and brought forth abundant grain, from 
which the people harvested vast quantities. Food was plentiful 
for everyone in all places, and its price dropped. 

Then God extinguished the fires of discord that had been 
lit between the indigenous and the Moroccans, as well as the 
hatred that had divided them. However, there were further trials 
that brought harm to the land, as the Fulani militants ravaged 
the towns, pilfering {182} its goods and spilling the blood of the 
Muslims, as well as the Tuaregs extending from Gao to Jenne. 
The Zaghrani also participated with the Fulani in perpetuat- 
ing these ravages and disturbances. As for the Moroccans, they 
brought no more harm to the people of the land, once the fires 
of revolt had been extinguished, nor did they tolerate further 
arrests, contenting themselves with ruling through the askiya 
and the indigenous chiefs of the land, and with exacting taxes, 
tithes, and the sales tax on merchandise from the inhabitants. 

The Qddi Muhammad, son of the Qddi ‘Abd al-Rahman was 
elevated to the office of the gddi at the beginning of the year 
1002, inthe first days of the fortunate month of Safar [October 
27 - November 24, 1593]. He was chosen by the Pasha Mahmid 
and the army, after the exile of the jurist and Qadi Umar. He 
remained in office for fourteen years, ten months, and seven days, 
dying on Tuesday, the 24" day of Dhiai ‘l-Qa’da in the year 10168 
[March 11, 1608]. This gddi was one of the most generous and 
liberal men the town has ever known. He was open hearted with 
a generous character (God have mercy upon him!). The Qadi 
Muhammad was still alive when Sidi Ahmad-Baba returned 


33 Literally, "the Tuesday alter whieh remained days of Dhu 'l-Qa'da 
and of the sixteenth year after the year one thousand." The etiniah 
text indleate of the twellth yearn" whieh ia an obvious error, as this 
qddi wae iamed i 1004 aid derved li Chis office for more than four 
teon years, The TPA ad seta athe thie death of this personage on 
the 17"" day OF DAG Teta HbR OMe od. took) . 
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from Marrakesh.** At this time, the gddi paid him a visit anc 
offered him his felicitations on the occasion of his return. After 
having greeted Ahmad-Baba and giving him his regards, the 
Qddi Muhammad took leave of him and returned to his house 
which he did not exit until the time of his death, which followec 
some days later. 

In the year 1003 [September 16, 1594 - September 5, 1595] 
the Qa@’id Manstr® arrived from Marrakesh with a powerful arm} 
comprised of three thousand soldiers and one thousand horses 
as reported by Baba Goro ibn al-hajj Muhammad in the Jawahii 
al-hisan.*° I once heard the very learned Aba-Ishaq Ibrahim ibr 
Ahmad Baghayogho (God have mercy upon him!) have a student 
read aloud the poem of Ibn-Doreid. When the reader came tc 
these words of Ibn-Doreid “he saw the horses, etc.;’ the maste! 
began to enumerate the diverse varieties of horses and the quali- 
ties of the most vigorous ones {183} and then began to speak o: 
the horses that the cavaliers of the Qd@’id Manstir rode when the 
army arrived in this city. He then said that the majority of th 
horses of the Qd@’id Mansir were gray; about two-thirds or mor 
of the horses in his cavalry were gray. “I suppose, he added, that 
the ga’id had chosen them for traveling across vast distances, lot 
these horses are the most vigorous, the most resistant, and thy 
most able to tolerate thirst. 

The Qdaiid Mansur lived for two years after his arrival at 
Timbuktu. He liberated this town from the oppression that hac 
previously weighed down upon it. The exchange for the mithqdi 
at this time reached 3,000 cowries.” The merchandise from the 


34. Ahmad-Baba returned to Timbuktu the 10" day of Dha ‘l-Qa'da 101¢€ 
(February 26, 1608), according to the Ta’rikh al-sudan. 
the Tavikh al-siddn regularly refers to this gdiid as "Mansur ibr 


al-Rahmaan," 
The author wenerally refers to this same work as Durar al-hisan. The 


words Jawalié and durar both mean "pearls." 
17 In the early twentieth century, the exchange of the mithqal was in 


linet aed 12,000 cowries 
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east™ lowered prices to such a point that five mithqdls could be 
exchanged for one tarina of bagui,”” as well as one kuru-he®; 
that is to say, one tanned hide; a bar of salt sold for six to seven 
mithgals minus one third. Dates from Biskra"! were exchanged in 
packets of ten dates for five cowries each. 

Each time that a thief or highway robber was brought before 
the Qaid Mansur, he ordered him to be grabbed and hanged by 
the neck at the following market day of the Muslims. During his 
rule, many of the Moroccans would go out to gather firewood, 
begging at the doors of the townsfolk in the nights. Never did he 
(God have mercy upon him!) fail to perform his Friday duties. 
The place where he lived was located to the west of the Grand 
Mosque. He made a raid in the mountain of Hombori and in a 
nearby region, and, he died upon his return (God have mercy 
upon him!) in the year 1005 [August 25, 1596 - August 13, 1597]. 
He was buried in the mausoleum of Sidi Yahya; later, his tomb 
was opened, and his body was exhumed, placed in a coffin, and 
transported to Marrakesh. 

It was during his time that tobacco” first made its appear- 
ance in the Sudan and smoking became more popular. 

The Pasha Mahmiad ibn ‘Ali ibn Zergun died in the year 1003 
[September 16, 1594 - September 5, 1595], during a raid that 
he made on the mountain of Hombori. He died without having 
met the Q@id Mansiar. After his death, the Pasha Jawdar alone 
governed Timbuktu until the arrival of the Pasha Ammar, who 
brought him orders from the sultan to return to Marrakesh. 


ena oe 
38 The merchandise comes “from the Gharb" in Manuscript A and 
Manuscript B, and "from the Maglhveb" in Manus ript C; the general 
meaning is that the merchandise came from Morocco, Algeria, and 


the eastern Sahara 

39 In Songhay tari or tania refera toa band of fabric around 40 « ubits in 
length and around 16 centinetera ii width; bagul is the name that is 
given to cotton labret 

LO ‘The word kuru mead “shin” ae Wide" in Sona 

41 ‘The teanalation ob he wotete at Mieka! | hypothetical 

12 ‘The word enplayeed the tet ta peter to tobaceo is pronounced taba 
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Jawdar then set off on his journey {184} on Thursday, the last day 
of the brilliant month of Sha’ban, in the year 1007 [March 27 
1599]. 

After the departure of Jawdar, the government passed inte 
the hands of the Pasha Ammar, who remained in power for on« 
year and some months, after which he was ordered by the sultar 
to return to Marrakesh.” 


43 Here conclude the Ta'rikh al-fattash, at least the text of the thre 
manuscripts known to exist at this time. Manuscript C also contain 
the following lines, which have been added by the scribe: 

"Thus ends the chronicles of the Sudan relative to the history of 
the askiyas. The collation of chapters herein is concluded by the 
grace of God who gave us the power to assemble them: May He be 
praised and may thanks be given to Him for enabling us to copy 
all the words of this blessed book. This book has been transcribed 
by the hand of the humble and modest servant of his master, who 
hopes for the indulgence of his Lord, for His favor and for His 
generosity; that is to say, the hand of ‘Abd Bakr, son of the wise 
Umar ibn al-Amin, who comes from the clan named Darame, and 
who belongs through his descendants to a family of councilors of 
state, all professing the Malekite rite and belonging to the geet of 
the Tidjaniyya. This work has been concluded the 21" day of thy 

divine month of Jumada I, on a Thursday, a little before the prayer 
of the afternoon and after the midday prayer, Oh my Cod, bestow 

Your pardon upon me, as well as upon my relatives and the rela 

tives of my relatives, until the furthest and most remote limite of 
the lands of Islam! I made this copy for the master of masters, the 

jurist who is clever and wise in difficult matters, Wali Ba. Oh my 
God, bestow Your pardon upon me, as well as upon him and all 
those who read this book, until the end of the centuries! If any 
errors are to be found here, may God erase the faults and reveal 
in full sight the portions of this text which are not erroneous. 
This transcription has been concluded in the year 1330 of the 
prophetic hijra [December 22, 1911 - December 10, 1912; note: 
the scribe mistakes the year 1330 for 1335]. May God enable the 
possessor of this book to profit from the merits of prayer and the 
benefits of Islamic belief! May God be praised for all that He has 
dove for me, and for the favors that He has bestowed upon me 
and my master! May these praises given to the Eternal God also 


be bestowed pon Muhammad, the Elected Prophet!’ 
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Study Guide 


Note references to griots [guissiridonké] in the text, or “or: 
sources’. Discuss interplay of orality-aurality and literacy i 
the Sahelian context, specifically with textual examples fror 
the TF. 


Note assumptions about the power of curses in Ta’rik 
al-fattash. What do such incidents tell us about West Africa 
views on the power of the spoken word? Also, in this connes 
tion, consider the incident where askiva Muhammad swa 
lows a hair of the Prophet Muhammad 


What is the importance of the uttered and/or spoken vow ¢ 
sacred promise, for instance as made to the descendents ¢ 
the Mori Hawgaru? How does the breaking of the vowa ( 
sacred oath)—committing “adultery” [from avower/--mad 
by the Askiya possibly lead to the downfall of the Songhe 
Dynasty? Discuss this question in light of suggestion k 
author that it was “adultery” that led to downfall of empir« 
How is the ruin of the Songhay a kind of divine judgmet 
upon them? What is the importance of honoring the spoke 
vow for the Songhay? Why might it be even more signif 
cant in an oral-aural culture? Discuss in this connection, th 
unswerving integrity of the shaykh Muhammad Baghayogh« 
the man who refuses to tell a lie. 





On 


Ww 





Look carefully at the exchange between the Kabara-farma Ala 
“a eunuch who was evil, obese, and dishonest, ignorant, arro- 
gant, and mule-headed” and the reputed author of the text, 
Mahmud Kati. How is writing employed to get vengeance 
upon the obese eunuch? Carefully examine these passages. 
Does Kati kill Ala—through a diabolical act of writing—to 
get his vengeance? Why was Kati promised this land by the 
askyia in the first place. What has Kati done to merit the gift 
of this land? How does he “save” the askiya? What happens 
to those askiyas who refuse to heed the advice of Kati, that is 
the advice of the scribes? 


Contrast images of Timbuktu in its glory days before the fall 
of the Songhay Dynasty. 


Examine the passages regarding the spittle of the askiya. 
What were ancient world beliefs surrounding salvia and 
other body fluids? Discuss in light of the Mande concept of 
nyama. How do Islamic clerics react to such beliefs? How 
does the askiya defend his participation in such practices? 


Explore theme of the “eleventh” caliphate of Askiya Muham- 
mad, especially in relation to the question of the text’s 
possible forgery at the direction of Seku Ahmadu, the 19% 
century Macina Peulh militant. Also discuss in relation to 
Yambo Ouologuem’s treatment of this theme in The Duty of 
Violence. 


Discuss the theme of Abrahamic hospitality, as evidenced in 
the story of Ali and his only son Abd Allah Compare this 
story with the Biblical story of Lot and his visitors at Sodom, 
as well as the same visitors (Le, angels) who stop at the tent 
of Abraham on thele way to Sodom 
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What is the special status of the Meccan sheriffs? Discuss 
this question in relation to the story of Ali and his only son 
Abd Allah. What is the role of Arab ethnicity in the history 
of Islam? Is Islam a “color-blind religion,’ as once claimed by 
Malcolm X? How might Sahelian and Arabian peoples differ 
in their perceptions on this question? Discuss black-Arab 
relations in the text in light of more recent historical events, 
i.e. the civil war in Sudan, slavery in Mauritania, etc. 


Discuss the important of the figure Soloman, the son of 
David, in the Ta’rikh al-fattash. Explore this them in rela- 
tion to the original ancestors of the Songhay kings (reputedly 
from Medina) and the djinn named Raura ibn Sara, the fish 
who rules Gao. What happens in the story of the fish-djinn 
[zinn] ruler in The Epic of Askia Mohammed? Compare the 
contrasting versions. Also compare these stories with the 
tale of Osiris, whose phallus is swallowed by a fish and who 
also rules from under the sea. What are the connotations of 
the ring? Discuss this theme in light of the following texts on 
the figure Solomon: 


From Jewish tradition: Nachmanides' Commentary on Genents 


“Scripture relates concerning him, ‘And Solomon's 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the 
East and all the wisdom of Egypt’ (I Kings 5:10), ‘That is 
to say, he was better versed than they in divination and 
enchanting, for this was their wisdom, as it is said, ‘For 
they are replenished from the East, and with soothsayers 
like the Philistines} (Isaiah 2:6). What was the wisdom 
of the children of the East? They knew and were crafty 
in the divination of birds. ‘And all the wisdom of Egypt’ 
means that Solomon was better versed in sorcery, which 
is the wisdom of Egypt and the nature of growing things.” 


Prom the Quran (3412-13): 
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afterwards’ [The imposter is thus unmasked by his viola 


“We [subjugated] the wind to Solomon. Its morning 
journey took one month, and its evening one month. tion of the code of ritual purity. He throws the signet ring 
We made a spring of molten brass to flow for him; and of Solomon into the sea, where it is swallowed by a fish. 


The fish comes into the hands of Solomon, the fishmon 


many djinns labored for him by the will of his Lord. Any 
gers’ apprentice, who discovers the ring and so regains his 


one of them who turned from Our command was made 
to taste the torment of blazing fire. [hey made for him 
whatever he wished, synagogues and statues, dishes large 
as water troughs, and cauldrons firmly fixed (on ovens); 
and We said: ‘O house of David, act and give thanks. But 
few among My creatures are thankful.” 


powers. Ihe commentator concludes.| Religious scholars 
reject such interpretations and claim that they belong to 
the lying stories of the Jews. The djinns are incapable of 
such acts: it is a thoroughly detestable notion that God 
should give the djinn such power over His servants so 
that they could change the laws [for the community], or 
: rae ' niet sh that He should give them such power over the wives of 
From Islamic tradition: Zamakhshari, Commentary on the the Prophets so that they would commit adultery with 
Quran: them. It is true that there might have been a different 
law for statues, since God did say in the Quran, ‘The 
djinn made for Solomon whatever he wished—palaces, 
statues..? (Quran 34:13), but it is impossible to believe 
that God would permit his prophet to bow down before 
an idol. Should something take place [in Solomon's 
kingdom of which he is] unaware, then certainly he was 
not held responsible?’ 


“Solomon had a slave girl named Amina who became 
a mother by him. Once, when he went out to purify 
himself or to sleep with one of his wives, he entrusted 
Amina with the signet ring in which his power lay. She 
had it for a whole day and then the satan who lives in 
the sea came to her. This jinn, whose name was Sakhr, 
and who had proved useful to Solomon in the build- 
ing of the Temple, came to her in the form of Solomon ; 11. Discuss the figure of Waj (or “( 2”), the giant who helps 
himself and said to her, Amina, give me my signet ring!’ Noah build the ark. Compare the story of Waj with Mibli 
Then he put the ring on his finger and sat down on Solo- 
mon’s throne. This ring placed under his command the 

birds, the djinn, and men. Also he changed the outward 

appearance of the [genuine] Solomon so that when the f 


cal accounts of giants and the figure Noah, as well as other 
Jewish texts about Og. Was Adam a “giant” too? How does 
Waj become the original ancestor of the Dienké {or Bozo), 


latter came to Amina to get back his ring, she mistook Bobo, Kourounkoi, Korgoi, and Sorko? Also discuss similat 
him for a stranger and drove him off. Solomon ... wan- ‘ tales about Noah’s children in relation to mythologies o1 
dered among the houses asia beggar. Whenever he said ‘ : : : igi j icine tt 

8 Be enever he said, ‘I legends of ethnic origin. Also discuss Berber origins in rela 


am Solomon; people responded by throwing dirt at him . rs 
and reviling him. Then he went to the fishermen, who a. legends ss fey appt, 
employed him to assist them in the h iuling in of fish; for 


this he was paid two fish a day. Solomon ri mained in this 12. Compare the hajjs of various rulers in the Ta’rikh al-fattash, 
cqncinan ror sorty days, that ts, for ax long as idolatry starting with Kankan-Musa. 

continued to be practiood in hie hous \sal and the 1 

notables of Israel did Hol aekWowledue the sovereignty a 
“bu 13, Diseuss the theme and/or cultural importance of gift giving 


of the djinn [who had u iped Solomon's throne], but 
in the region, expecially with reference to the tale of the 


when Asal questioned the wives ol Solomon about [the 
Impostor), they anawereill Tle eXeiMeN none of us from \akiva Dawdd ane Missakdlallah 


/ 
Hex Wet mie 1A EHAEP HALE, He ven Ine purity himeell 
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Discuss the themes of fratricide and parricide in the text. 
What happens to the Askiya Mohammed? How is he 
deposed? Why do the various brothers begin quarrelling 
among themselves? 


Discuss the Songhay’s encounter with the Spaniards— 
i.e. Europeans. Closely examine the events that transpire 
between the two groups of people, how the very appearance 
of the Spaniards is unsettling. 


Explore links between Abrahamic figures (in Judeo-Chris- 
tian-Muslim traditions) and the Ta’rikh al-fattash. How are 
Sahelian narratives linked to the Abrahamic traditions? What 
connections can be made between the Bible, the Koran, and 
these texts? 


Compare representations of the askiya in the Ta’rikh 
al-fattash and The Epic of Askia Mohammed. How do these 
respective narrators depict the rule of the askiyas? 


What is the role of the pilgrimage to Mecca in West African 
society? How or why does it consolidate the power of Sahe- 
lian rulers? How does this question speak to broader ques- 
tions of black-Arab relations throughout the region? 


How is chirographic or sctipt-based literacy different from 
print-literacy in the West (i.e, post-( iutenburg Bible or move- 
able type)? Setting aside the question of thematic “content” 
compare and contrast the Ju'rikh al-fattdsh and the griot 
epic. Are there also themes that complement the genres of 


these narratives? 
Who is Kath? What le hie tole lathe events desc ribed? How 
does African Nintovloprapily a Nis time differ from academic 


historiography today? 
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How do the tasks of the griot and the scribe differ? Compare 
and contrast the respective versions of the story of Askia 
Mohammed, as told in the Ta’rikh al-fattdsh and the Epic 
of Askia Mohammed. How do the loyalties of the griot to 
pre-Islamic and/or “animist” belief systems impact his nar- 
ration? In this regard, note the genealogy of the griot given 
by Nouhou Malio to Sonni Ali Ber (or Si). Compare the 
(probably) more accurate historical account of the relation 
between Askia Mohammed and the son of Sonni Ali Ber in 
the Ta’rikh al-fattash. By way of contrast, how do the loyal- 
ties of the scribe to Islam impact his narration? What can 
the griot see or do that the scribe cannot? What can scribe 
see or do that the griot cannot? What are advantages and/or 
disadvantages of contrasting accounts? 


22. Compare the genealogies in the griot epic and the Ta'rikh 
al-fattash. Who is remembered by the griot? Who is forgot 
ten? Why? What events associated with figures whom the 
griot evokes are remembered? How do the versions of these 
events differ, specifically with reference to the following: (a) 
the death of Si; (b) the pilgrimage to Mecca; (c) the near deleat 
of the Askiya Muhammad at the hands of the Bargantehd; (ad) 
representations of Kassaye, the mother of Askiya Muham 
mad; (e) representations of the father of Askiya Muhammad; 
(e) the fall of Gao. 
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Further Reading 


he Ta’rikh al-fattash may be productively read in com- 

parison with Thomas Hale and Nouhou Malio’s The Epic 
of Askia Mohammed and Yambo Ouologuem’s The Duty of Vio- 
lence. \t may also be read in comparison with John Hunwick’s 
Timbuktu & Songhay Empire, which includes al-Sadi’s Ta’rikh 
al-sudan. Readers may similarly profit from a close reading of 
Abrahamic narratives of Solomon, the son of David, in respec 
tive Judaic, Christian, and Islamic scriptural traditions, as well 
as Osiris narratives in The Egyptian Book of the Dead. \\ might 
also productively be compared with Sahelian epic narratives like 
John William Johnson's rendering of The Epic of Son Jara and 
Camara Laye’s beautifully written novel about Sundiata Kelta, 
The Guardian of the Word. Cinematic narratives resonating with 
this text include Cheikh Oumar Sissoko’s Genesis, as well as his 
Guimba The Tyrant, and Dani Kouyate’s Keita; The Heritage of 
the Griot. Though problematic in some respects, Walter J, ( ng's 
Orality and Literacy offers a helpful approach to basic questions 
of orality-aurality that readers of this text may find pertinent. My 
own edited volume The Desert Shore: Literatures of the Sahel also 
includes essays on African historiography and griot epics that 
originate in the Sahel, as well a Mossi “poem” composed on the 
talking drums, Educators may find my own essay “The Novel, 
African Historiography, and the Griot Epic in the Sahel” to be of 
special interest with respect to the uses of this narrative in the 


classroom 
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_ the Askiya Muhammad founded the Songhay Dynasty of the Askiyas, which flour: 
yng 3. ished for more than a century in Sahelian West Africa, The Askiya Muhammad * a 
~ administered his kingdom from Gao, Mali, although many of his most loyal fol- . » 
lowers were located in Timbuktu, Mali, The Timbuktu based scribe al hajj % 
S - Mahmid Kati was a close friend of the Askiya Muhammad, who accompanied the ¥, 







~« perspective as a key participant in many of the most important events in the eraof— 
~Z the Askiyas. Wise’s The Timbuktu Chronicles, 1493-1599 is a translation of the 
Octave Houdas and Maurice Delafosse’s rendition of the Tarikh al fattash, which 
- was compiled from three versions of the text that surfaced in the early twentieth 
century, and that were edited by Houdas and Delafosse in 1913. It includes a new 
introduction by Wise, as well as the original introduction and scholarly notes of _ 
_Houdas and Delafosse. Although long valued as the most important historical 
« document of the medieval period, Kati’s chronicle is also a literary achievement 
.: that is comparable to the writings of figures like Chaucer, Rabelais, and Mon- + >< 
=> taigne. Wise’s introduction and study questions accompanying this translation 






















-Maumotp Kati 1BN AL HAJJ AL-MUTAWAKKIL KaTI was born in Kurmina . 
7 (Northern Mali), in the year 1468. Kati’s father was a Sephardic Arab Muslim, yi 
ee who migrated to Timbuktu in the era of the. Spanish ag ae Kati’s mother *< 








sS <; Jordan. She’ also, teac hes courses on American Literature and Cross-cultural; 
Communication to undergraduates in the English Department. Her research in- 
terests include identity politics, cultural bridging and aesthetic peslepagey 
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